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Fifth Annual Meeting — July 10th 


The fifth annual meeting of the Pe- 
quot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary will be 
held on the Sanctuary grounds Monday 
evening, July 10th. In addition to the 
business meeting, there will be an in- 
formal picnic supper and social hour, 
an opportunity to tour the Sanctuary 
grounds, and a program of wildlife mo- 
tion pictures. The schedule of events 
will be as follows: 
5:30-6:30—Business meeting. 
6:30-7:30—Picnic supper (bring your 

own) and tour of Sanctuary 
grounds, Hot coffee will be 
provided for all by the 
Sanctuary’s committee on 
arrangements. 


—Entertainment featuring 
wildlife motion pictures. 
This year, perhaps somewhat differ- 

ent than in the past, every effort will be 


7:45- 


made to share with our members some 
of our difficulties as well as our accom- 
plishments. The meeting will provide 
members with a real opportunity to 
learn more about their organization and 
the important part it is playing in our 
community life. 

The business meeting will include 
such important items as the election of 
new trustees, a proposed change in our 
By-Laws, and a report on our accom- 
plishments and objectives. 


The entertainment part of the eve- 
ning’s program will be under the guid- 
ance of the Sanctuary’s forester, Coert 
du Bois, and promises to be an _ out- 
standing show of wildlife conservation 
activities. 


This is your official notice of the 


meeting. Put the date and time in “your 
little red book” now! 


Audubon Screen Tour Schedule 1950-1951 


We are happy to announce our Audu- 
bon Screen Tour schedule for the 1950- 
1951 season. We have an excellent slate 
of lecturers and motion pictures and it 
promises to be the most inviting series 
we have ever presented. The schedule 
is as follows: 

Friday, Nov. 17—Bert Harwell “Cana- 
da East,” Norwich Free Academy 
—8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, Jan. 18—Roger Tory Peter- 
son “The Riddle of Migration’, 
Buell Hall, New London—8:00 
p.m. 

Thursday, Feb. 1—Allan Cruickshank 
“Backyard Adventures,” Matinee 
for W.M.I. students, New Lon- 


don. “Trails for the Millions,” 
Westerly High School—8:00 p.m. 


Sunday, March 4—Karl Maslowski “Be- 
neath Buckeye Skies,” Buell Hall, 
New London—3:00 p.m. 


Friday, April 13—Telford H. Work 
“Arctic to the Tropics,’ Wester- 
ly High School—8:00 p.m. 


We are familiar with the outstanding 


photography and showmanship of Al- 
lan Cruickshank, with the unique whis:- 
tling ability and intriguing Canadian 
pictures by Bert Harwell, and with the 
beautifully illustrated conversation 
stories of Telford Work and Karl Mas- 
lowski. The newcomer to our list, Rog- 
er Tory Peterson, is known to everyone 
who has ever studied birds. His book 
“Field Guide to the Birds” is recog- 
nized by all as the outstanding publica- 
tion on bird identification. He is also the 
greatest bird artist of modern times 


and is an expert when afield with a 
camera. 


You will note that we have changed 
the location of some of our tours for 
the coming season. This was done in the 
belief that we would be making these 
valuable conservation programs avail- 
able to a larger number of our members 
and interested community citizens. For 
example, this is the first season that we 
have taken our programs directly into 
Norwich and Westerly. In the absence 
of a central auditorium, where all lec- 
tures might be held, we believe this to 
be the best possible distribution. 


Membership Drive a Success 


More than 100 new members have 
been added to the Sanctuary rolls as a 
result of the recent membership drive. 
Certainly, congratulations are due all 
members who gave so freely of their 
time to interest others in our Sanctu- 
ary. It is through this kind of coopera- 
tion and work that our organization will 
continue to grow and be of benefit to 
more and more people. 


While our sincerest appreciation goes 
to all who participated in this drive, 
special commendation must go to Mrs. 
David Duryea of Noank who enrolled 
more than 20 new members for us. This 
proves that people are interested in our 
Sanctuary and that they will join us if 
we but take the time to ask them. 
Among the new members enrolled by 
Mrs. Duryea are all the teachers in the 
Noank School. Some of these teachers 
are already using the Sanctuary for 
field work with their classes. 


Perhaps the greatest satisfaction 
from the drive lies in the fact that new 
memberships are continuing to come in 
as a result of the initial momentum. It 
is hoped that every member will take 
advantage of all opportunities to inter- 
est more people in our work and to ask 
them to share in our program by be- 
coming members. 


Proposed Addition to 
By-Laws 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held on June 6, 1950, the fol- 
lowing suggested addition to the Sanc- 
tuary’s By-Laws was unanimously ap- 
proved. In accordance with the existing 
By-Laws, it was voted that the member- 
ship be notified of this proposed addi- 
tion at least two weeks in advance of 
the annual meeting. Notice is hereby 
given that the following proposed addi- 
tion will be presented for adoption at 
the annual meeting on July 10, 1950. 
The proposed addition reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any member of the Board of 
Trustees who is absent from four 
consecutive Board meetings with- 
out cause acceptable to the Board 


is automatically dropped from the 
Board. 
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A Statement of Purpose: 


We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
like to see published? We would appreci- 
ate it. 


——_—_—_—————————————__—=_— 


Hendricks Hallett W hitman 
by V. T. Cottrell 


The death in March of Hendricks Hal- 
lett Whitman, past president and stead- 
fast friend of Pequot-sepos, brought 
sorrow to all who had known and loved 
him. It will be difficult to replace him 
and his wisdom and leadership will be 
profoundly missed, not only by the 
Sanctuary but by the community whose 
interests he served so ably. 

It is impossible to write about Hen- 
dricks Whitman without touching on 
the fundamentals of his personality. 
Many men are born organizers, gifted 
with admirable efficiency but negative 
and colorless in their human contacts. 
Mr. Whitman had still greater gifts. He 
knew, as few do, how to combine admin- 
istrative skill with graciousness and wit 
and a notable capacity for friendship. 

For all of us whose friend he was, the 
world seems a better place because he 
has passed our way. 


Why Must It Happen? 


The Sanctuary is maintained as an 
educational and recreational center for 
the children and adults of our sur- 
rounding communities. Many of these 
citizens, both young and old, visit the 
Sanctuary. Yet despite the fact that it 
is operated for their benefit and pleas- 
ure, some are careless with regards to 
its maintenance and objectives. Both 
children and adults have defaced and 
caused wanton destruction of Sanctu- 
ary property. Why? 

Why, for example, would anyone find 
pleasure in destroying the signs along 
the Nature Trail, taking them home, or 
throwing them in the pond? These 
signs take hours to make and are of 
real value to those using the Trail for 
educational purposes. Wild flowers have 
been planted along the trails for the en- 
joyment of everyone. The most beauti- 
ful and rarest of these, notably the or- 
chids, have been picked at the sign of 
the first blossom. Adults have been 
found carrying armloads of wild colum- 
bine and azalea. Others have used the 
picnic area and left quantities of tin 


cans, bottles, and garbage scattered ev- 
erywhere. Why? 

We are happy to make the Sanctuary 
available to scout groups and other 
youth organizations for the teaching of 
their nature subjects. It’s one of the 
reasons the citizens of our communities 
maintain the Sanctuary. You would 
think that in the teachings of these 
groups, respect for the property of oth- 
ers and the care and use of fire, would 
be paramount. Yet within the past 
month, one such group visiting the 
Sanctuary picked and scattered azalea 
about the trails and picnic area and 
went home leaving fires burning—and 
on a windy day! Why? 

The purpose of this article is not to 
attempt to place blame on any group of 
individuals, but rather to share with 
our members what seems to be the at- 
titude of the visiting public. Perhaps 
this all serves to stress the fact that 
there is a greater need than ever for 
an intelligent understanding of conser- 
vation values. 


Cleaning Nesting Boxes 


Bluebird nestlings and, to a lesser de- 
gree, tree swallow nestlings, are often 
killed, particularly during spells of cold 
wet weather, by the blood-sucking pro- 
tocalliphora fly larva which burrows in- 
to the nest. A study has been made by 
Edwin A. Mason of the Arcadia Sanctu- 
ary on the parasitism of this insect and, 
as a result of the study, he comes to the 
following conclusions, if we can call 
them that in such a complicated inter- 
relationship. 

The best, in fact the only effective 
enemy of this proto. fly is a secondary 
parasite which feeds on its larva. This 
parasite winters over in the nest and 
our former practice of burning old 
nests in fall or spring, though it seemed 
like sound sanitation, was actually de- 
stroying the valuable parasite and not 
harming the proto. which winters in the 
adult stage under the shingles of build- 
ings and other places. Therefore, sound 
management would suggest cleaning of 
bird houses as late in spring as possi- 
ble, after the birds arrive from the 
south, and then, instead of burning the 
nests, keep them in a dry open building 
where the parasite can finish its cycle 
and then hatch out. This is the kind of 
information that comes only after in- 
tensive study of life cycles and is an- 
other good example of nature’s wisdom 
and effectiveness. In nature, old nests 
simply remain where they are_ until 
they disintegrate. However, since we 
want to attract as many birds as pos- 
sible to our houses, we make them 
more attractive by cleaning them out 
each year. If there is a surplus of avail- 
able houses, then a further manage- 
ment method is suggested. It is to leave 
old nests in half the houses and only 
clean out the other half every year. 


A. Erisman 


Open House Attracts Large 
Crowd 


The Trailside Museum opened its 
doors for the season on Sunday, May 3, 
with an “open house” which drew one 
of the largest gatherings yet seen at 
the Sanctuary. 

Outside, it was a windy, sun-swept af- 
ternoon and visitors were taken on 
personally conducted tours of the trails. 
There was much comment, all of it de- 
servedly flattering, on the work our 
Curator and his assistants had done to 
clear and beautify these woodland 
walks. Forester Coert duBois received 
a generous share of praise for his ex- 
pert management and cutting of the 
Reforestation Area. This project is at- 
tracting increasing interest. 

Inside, the Museum was colorful with 
a variety of outstanding natural his- 
tory exhibits, and grateful appreciation 
is due to the members who had planned 
them so carefully. Bird and insect life 
were well represented, as well as Con- 
necticut minerals, butterflies, fine dry- 
point etchings, and many others. The 
younger set was particularly enthralled 
with a bee-colony and an ingenious 
“electric questioner” game which iden- 
tified local birds. 

Punch and homemade cookies were 
served by members of the Board. 


Safety Rule Are Common 


Sense 


The background for National Farm 
Safety Week, to be observed July 23 to 
29, is a picture blacker than it need be. 
It includes an annual 17,500 fatalities 
from accidents, and 1,500,000 disabling 
injuries. Also about 35,000 buildings 
are destroyed by fire. The annual loss, 
much of it preventable, is estimated at 
about one BILLION dollars. 


It is the preventable factor on which 
the 1950 campaign centers. The empha- 
sis is on safety rules. These rules are 
applied common sense. If followed gen- 
erally, they would reduce materially the 
number of accidents and fires. They are 
not imposed rules, but rather rules the 
individual is asked to adopt as his own, 
for his own safety and the safety of 
others. “Learn and Obey Farm Safety 
Rules” is the theme of the whole effort. 


Falls are the most frequent cause of 
farm accidents, analysis shows. Two of 
the safety rules that apply particularly 
to prevention of injuries from falls are: 
(1) Keep walkways and steps in good 
repair, unobstructed, and well lighted; 
and (2) Keep ladders in good repair and 
easily accessible in case of emergency. 


Have you enrolled a new member this 
year? 


ee 


Animal Societies 
by Pauline H. Dederer 


Human society may boast of its first 
families and persons with honored 
names may trace their ancestry back 
to that favorite progenitor, William the 
Conqueror. But however. far back we 
may go, even to primitive man, we find 
that animal societies are infinitely old- 
er, and that certain families of insects, 
for example, may point with pride to 
their glorious ancestors, preserved not 
like Egyptian mummies, In a covering 
of precious metal, but untouched in 
clear golden amber. 


Animals, then, big and little, have so- 
cieties which include many different 
kinds of individuals, living in commu- 
nities more or less sufficient unto them- 
selves. A rotting log in the woodland is 
one of the best examples of a self-suffi- 
cient community, a minature world 
where each creature is solving some- 
how the problem of how to make a liv- 
ing. Here are damp moulds, fungi and 
lichens, food for animal life, among 
which we find abundantly the little 
gray pill-bug, humble cousin of the lob- 
ster, centipedes untroubled by the 
thought “to know which leg comes after 
which,” soft white grubs of beetles, 
caterpillars of moths, spider eggs in 
white silken blankets, and soft-shelled 
land snails, trailing a glistening path of 
slime. On these small fry the birds 
feed, and so we find a chain of nature 
or a “web of life” as Darwin called it, 
which forms the fabric of community 
life. 


Turning to a fresh-water association 
of animals, we find a good example of 
this in the Sanctuary pond. Imagine the 
inhabitants of its depths speculating on 
“the nature of the world and of bugs!” 
In this small world we _ find different 
levels of society. The lowest stratum 
consists of small creatures which bur- 
row in the mud. Scoop up a netful of 
mud, and you will find tadpoles of 
frogs, and larvae of dragon-flies which 
in late spring emerge into the upper lev- 
el of the pond, where they swim about 
in the company of large ferocious wa- 
ter beetles, and snails which attach 
themselves to submerged plants. On the 
surface of the water, amusing insects 
called water-boatmen ply their feathery 
oars, and the little hard-shelled back- 
swimmers dart about in apparent fren- 
zy. Mosquitoes leave the cast-off gar- 
ments of their babyhood upon the sur- 
face of the pool, and wing their way. 
Red-spotted newts poke their noses up 
for air, and green frogs sit serenely at 
the margin. Darting above them all are 
the winged insects, notably the dragon- 
flies which had their birth in the pool 
below. 


You may find pleasure in learning 
more about pond-dwellers from Dr. Ann 
Morgan’s “Animals of Ponds and 
Streams.” You will be sure to find new 


acquaintances listed in this book, 
which is indeed a Social Register of 
Pond Society! 


Sanciuary Notes 


A fledgling robin left in care of your 
Curator was put out with a brood of 
young robins that had just left the nest. 
The parent birds immediately adopted 
the orphan even though it was some- 
what smaller than their own fledglings. 

The Erismans report an interesting 
week-end trip. They went up to North- 
ampton, Mass., to visit the Arcadia 
Sanctuary and to see some of the work 
with wildlife planting that is being 
done there. Thence west another forty 
miles to the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 
in the Berkshires where there is a beav- 
er dam and a fine new nature museum 
(the kind we should have in Mystic, 
and will, if enough people see it). Then 
down to Bartholomew’s Cobble, 30 
acres of lime-loving ferns in a beauti- 
ful spot where there is a guide of rare 
experience to show the visitor around. 
Then home again with lots of memories 
and ideas. 

Mrs. Eva Butler, Mrs. George McGu- 
gan, and Mrs. Erisman are planning a 
fern garden for our Sanctuary. It will 
be a strenuous project. 

The old elm tree in front of the Den- 
ison House contains two Baltimore Ori- 
oles’ nests this year. This in spite of the 
fact that they are supposed to have de- 
fined territory boundaries. 

The Sanctuary has recently pur- 
chased anew power mower. This will 
make it easier for the Curator to keep 
the place looking “spic and span.” 

The following species of birds are 
nesting within 100 feet of the Sanctu- 
ary museum: 4 pairs of robins, 2 pairs 
of Baltimore Orioles, 3 pairs of catbirds, 
2 pairs of chipping sparrows, phoebes, 
tree swallows, bluebirds, house wrens, 
song sparrows, and others that have 
undoubtedly gone unnoticed. 

The wild azalea and small blue iris 
have been particularly abundant and 
beautiful this spring. 

Our thanks go to Mrs. Butler and 
Mrs. Erisman for the fine collection of 
sea plants and shells now on display 
in the museum, 

Walter Morgan reports a brood of 
young black ducks in company with his 
tame ducks and geese. 

Mrs. Sidney Hatchell has been enjoy- 
ing the Baltimore Orioles in her win- 
dow feeder. They have a decided prefer- 
ence for oranges that have been cut in 
half. 


An Idea for Your Vacation 


Here’s a new idea for that vacation 
of yours. Why not spend a couple of 
really enjoyable weeks at the Audubon 
Nature Camp in Maine? You will get 
fun, recreation, and education such as 
you have never enjoyed before. You 


will be housed in comfortable quarters 
and fed the best of food. The staff of 
leaders are the best in their field. 

The Audubon Nature Camp is for 
adults with either a professional or hob- 
by interest in nature. Here you will 
participate in fascinating field trips and 
boat trips to remote islands off the 
coast. You will receive practical pro- 
gram aids for use in schools, clubs, and 
camps. And, incidentally, our Sanctuary 
would benefit by your having attended 
the camp. 

A penny post card addressed to the 
National Audubon Society at 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., will bring full 
particulars. 


Recent Books You Will 
Enjoy 
WILDLIFE FOR AMERICA 
By Edward H. Graham and William R. 


Van Dersal, Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. 1949. $2.50. 


This book is written by two Federal 
biologists and is designed to appeal to 
both children and adults. The layout is 
one page of text facing a full-page pho- 
tograph. Both the pictures and text are 
excellent. They cover such important 
subjects as homes for wildlife, food of 
animals, hawks, the use of field borders 
by wildlife, hunting and fishing, and 
many other interesting subjects. 
BIRDS IN YOUR BACKYARD 
By Ted S. Petit, Harper & Bros., New 

York, 1949. $3.00. 

A concise book telling you how to get 
more joy out of your hobby of attract- 
ing and feeding birds. The book is well 
illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

SEA AND SHORE 


By C. J. Hylander, The MacMillan Co., 

New York. $3.00. 

A book which will bring new excite- 
ment to every day spent at the sea- 
shore. It is a story of the sea itself and 
all the forms of plant and animal life 
that live in the sea, near the shore, on 
coastal rocks, and in the tide pools. The 
book contains forty beautiful photo- 
graphs. 

FIELD BOOK OF NATURE 
ACTIVITIES 


By William Hillcourt, Putnam’s, New 
York. $3.95. 


A book containing hundreds of spe- 
cific and practical suggestions for proj- 
ects—things to do—things to make. It 
gives a broad outline of all the possible 
activities and a wealth of ideas for ev- 
ery conceivable nature hobby. The au- 
thor is National Director of Scoutcraft 
for the Boy Scouts of America. 
BOY’S BOOK OF SNAKES 


By Percy A. Morris, The Ronald Press, 
New York. $3.00. 
An interesting book giving a clear 
analysis of the entire snake family. 


A Special Word to Our 
Founders and Charter 


Members 


When our Sanctuary was founded 
four years ago, Founders and Charter 
Members were asked to support this 
new community organization for a min- 
imum of three years. Virtually everyone 
was faithful in fulfilling this obligation 
and thus our Sanctuary was assured of 
a sound beginning. These initial three 
years have now passed, and while the 
majority of these Founders and Char- 
ter Members have continued their mem- 
bership in the Sanctuary either as Con- 
tributing or Regular Members, some 
have neglected to renew their member- 
ship for the fourth year. 

Our Sanctuary is now firmly estab- 
lished as a sound community organiza- 
tion. Its program and service to the 
community certainly warrants the sup- 
port of every citizen interested in the 
welfare of our natural resources. If you 
are one of those who have not contin- 
ued your membership for the past year, 
won’t you take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to keep your membership up to 
date in an organization you helped to 
found? A financial interest in the con- 
servation of our ancestral resources is 
an investment that will pay dividends 
for all time to come. 


Birds Nesting in the 


Sanctuary 


There are many _ species of birds 
nesting in the Sanctuary. Although it 
is impossible to give the exact number 
or species without an intensive nesting 
survey, the following are some of the 
more common species known to be 
nesting in the Sanctuary this spring. 


Black Duck Catbird 
Bob-White Brown Thrasher 
Mourning Dove Robin 
Yellow-billed Wood Thrush 

Cuckoo Veery 
Whip-poor-will Bluebird 
Ruby-throated White-eyed Vireo 

Hummingbird Red-eyed Vireo 
Flicker Black and White 
Hairy Woodpecker Warbler 


Downy Woodpecker Blue-winged 


Eastern Kingbird Warbler 
Crested Flycatcher Yellow Warbler 
Phoebe Black-throated 
Least Flycatcher Green Warbler 
Wood Pewee Chestnut-sided 
Tree Swallow Warbler 
Blue Jay Ovenbird 
Crow Hooded Warbler 
Black-capped Redstart 
Chickadee Eastern 
White-breasted Meadowlark 
Nuthatch Red-winged 
House Wren Blackbird 
Baltimore Oriole Scarlet Tanager 
Purple Finch Gold Finch 


Red-eyed Towhee 
Field Sparrow 


Chipping Sparrow 


Song Sparrow 


Gossip Column 


Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Rabbit have a 
new set of twins. They can be seen on 
the lawn at the Sanctuary most any 
evening. 

Mr. Whip-poor-will didn’t get to bed 
until dawn the other morning. 

Mrs. Robin, of the cedar tree family, 
is expecting four new fledglings early 
next week. 


That Mrs. Bullfrog has such odd 
children. They are several weeks old 
and are just beginning to grow legs. 


Mrs. Song Sparrow has adopted a 
new baby. The reports are that Mrs. 
Cowbird refused to claim it. 


Mrs. Woodchuck’s children are al- 
ways crossing the street without look- 
ing. Its no wonder her family suffers so 
many casualties. 


Those June Bugs are such poor nav- 
igators. They are always flying into 
lights and window screens. 

The Catbird children from the lilac 
bush have just had their first bath. 
Why, they must be two weeks old. 


The Phoebes still live in that old ram- 


shackle place under the barn. 

Reports are that the Milk Snakes 
have new families in the meadow tus- 
socks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kingbird are house 
hunting. They were last seen looking 
over the old sycamore tree near the 
Sanctuary museum. 

Mr. Red-winged Blackbird received 
quite a scare the other morning. He was 
caught stealing young corn in a neigh- 
bor’s field. 

And those Mud Turtle children! What 
a mess they are! 


Birds’ Nests Wanted 


We are interested in building up a 
good collection of birds’ nests found in 
this area. Won’t you help us by saving 
the nests around your area? Just a 
word of caution. Make sure the nest 
is empty and abandoned for the season 
before trying to collect it. Some birds 
use the same nest for more than one 
brood. Get the entire nest—with at- 
tached twigs or branches when possi- 
ble. Be sure that you can positively 
identify the birds using the nest. Old 
abandoned nests that are not discovered 
until winter are often very difficult to 
identify. We want nests that are la- 
beled correctly. 

Once our collection of nests attains 
considerable volume, it will serve as a 
valuable identification aid for use in 
our Trailside Museum. 


Robert Fulton Logan, Vice President 
of the Sanctuary and head of the Art 
Department at Connecticut College, is 
taking several months sabbatical leave. 
He plans to spend it painting at his 
place in Maine or doing some etchings 
in Paris and London. 


School Program Well 


Received 


Both students and teachers have spo- 
ken favorably of the school program 
we launched last January. Since that 
time your Curator has taken a conser- 
vation program to more than 1500 chil- 
dren and adults in our local schools. 
Communities cooperating in this pro- 
gram included Mystic, Stonington, 
North Stonington, Norwich, New Lon- 
don, Uncasville, Noank, and Groton. It 
is hoped that during the next school 
year this program can be made avail- 


able to more schools in more of our 


surrounding communities. 


Are your dues paid for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1949? ba ‘ 


at? 


FORGET 


FIFTH 
ANNUAL 
MEETING 


AT THE 
SANCTUARY 


MONDAY 
eae ee 3 10 


5:30 p. m. 


Bring a picnic supper and 
spend the evening with your 
fellow members. 


